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This document comprises the proceedings of a 1987 
sympositua in Stockholm, Sweden, sponsored by the Council for Cultural 
Cooperation (CDCC) of the Council for Europe on the implementation of 
innovation in primary education at the local level. Aims of the 
symposium were to investigate means for coordinating initiatives in 
innovation at the national, regional, and local levels, and to 
examine how innovation at the local level could be stimulated by 
central initiatives. The first section summarizes opening addresses 
by Professor Sixten Marklund (Un?versity of Stockholm) and Mr. Erland 
Ringborg, director-general of Sweden *s National Board of Education. 
Subsequent proceedings summarize discussions of the development 
strategy for primary-level innovation in Sweden, including (1) 
regional measures and cooperation between the National Board of 
Education and the County Education Committees; (2) development at 
local school and municipal level; (3) evaluation of the junior school 
project; (4) innovation at the local level within a decentralised and 
centralised system; (5) partnership between preprimary school 
education and schools; and (6) language learning at primary school. 
The next section documents visits by the delegates to schools in the 
Stockholm area to discuss with teachers their participation in the 
primary school development program. The visits undertaken by six 
separate working groups are summarized, along with evaluation of 
findings. The final section summarizes recent developments in 
school-based innovation in Sweden, along with concluding remarks by 
Mr. Bengt Goransson, minister for cultural affairs and comprehensive 
schools. Appended is the conference program and a list of 
participants . (TE) 
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1. Introduction; Aims of the Symposiiun 

Since 1982, the main item in the school programme of the Council of 
Europe *s Council for Cultural Co-operation (CDCC) has been a project on 
^Innovation in Primary Education^ The project has concerned itself with 
the need for the primary school to reconsider its position and role in 
society, in the light of the profound and rapid changes which are at present 
facing European societies and in order to take account of the improved 
knowledge of child development. The project has examined how- this 
important adjustment can best be brought about and has recognised the need 
for school systems at all levels to work more closely together in bringing 
about successful innovation. 

A previous symposium held in Noordwijk, Netherlands, reviewed 
approaches to problems in implementation of large-scale innovation 
(Doc. DECS/EGT (85) 16). This final seminar, held in Stockholm 
attempted to analyse tho processes involved when innovation takes pl^.ce 
at local level. The. symposium sought to look at strategies for the 
implementation of innovation in primary education and in particular: 

1. to investigate means for co-ordinating initiatives in innovation 
at national, regional and local level; 

2. to examine in particular how the initiation of innovation at the 
local level could be stimulated by central initiatives. 

2. Opening of the symposium 

The symposium was opened by the Chairman, Professor Sixten Marklund, 
Professor of Pedagogics at the University of Stockholm. Professor 
Marklund extended a warm welcome to the delegates from member states of 
CDCC and to the observers from other countries and institutions. He 
expressed a strong conviction that the subject of this seminar was of 
critical importance for the future education of all children. 
Professor Marklund then went on to introduce the pupils of the Municipal 
School of Music in Stockholm who then provided a musical welcome. 

The symposium was then formally opened by Mr Erland Ringborg, 
Director-General of the National Board of Education. Mr Ringborg also 
extended a welcome to the delegates on behalf of the Swedish authorities 
and then provided a brief summary .of Sweden^s education system. 

Parliament (the Riksdag) had responsibility for deciding the form 
that the education system took and also provided goals and guidelines by 
which the schools were expected to operate. Through the Ministry of 
Education and Cultural Affairs the Government issued regulations, provided 
finance and gave commissions to the National Board of Education. 
Together with the local education committees the National Board was 
responsible for long-term planning, development and co-urdination of 
these educational programmes to ensure that the goals and guidelines 
laid down by the Parliament were complied with. The National Board also 
provided data on which the Government and Parliament could base future 
policy. 
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The local education authorities were appointed by the municipal councils 
V7hich decided on local education spending. The local authority decided how 
resources were allocated between different schools and had responsibility 
for ensuring that school work was conducted in accordance with the policy 
laid down by Central Government. 

Primary schooling begins at the age of seven but all municipalities 
were obliged by law to provide six year olds with three hours* pre-school 
education a day. Pre-school education, however, was administered by the 
National Board of Health and Welfare and through the social welfare 
committees at municipal level. The Board distributed state grants to 
municipalities which covered approximately half of the costs of these 
pre-school activities. In addition to day nurseries and play school 
there we^c leisure centres for children in the lower grades of school 
whose parents were gainfully employed or were studying. Children could 
come to these centres during the morning and evening outside school hours. 
They could also come to the centre in their spare time and during the 
holiday periods. 

3. Background to the Swedish Primary Education Development 
Project 

3.1 Outline of the development strategy for innovation of 
primary level in Sweden 

Mr Peter Honeth, Assistant Under-Secretary in the Ministry of 
Education and Cultural Affairs then outlined governmental strategy for 
reform. Over the last 30 years the school system had changed dramatically 
from one where after seven years of compulsory schooling only a small 
proportion of pupils stayed on, to the present where all pupils had nine 
years of compulsory schooling and nearly 90% of students stayed on after 
the age of 16. The system was judged to be successful. Pupils received 
a sound grounding in basic knowledge and most of them worked diligently. 
Only a small proportion of the population now attended schools to which 
they could not travel daily from their home. 

Nevertheless, some problems still remained to be solved. Up to the 
present time much of the reform programme had been directed to the 
reorganisation and distribution of education but the present policy was 
more concerned with pedagogy because it would seem that there remained 
a small but persistent group of students who were not positively motivated 
by the current methods of teaching which operate in many schools. 

The Government recognised that changes in pedagogy cannot be brought 
about by national directive since even in a centralised system, .<?uch as 
Sweden* s, it was not possible to lay down pedagogy in sufficient detail. 
More importantly a national initiative of this kind would run contrary to 
a well-respected principle that allowed teachers in Sweden to have 
responsibility for their own teaching. 

In seeking to promote local innovation which would address itself 
successfully to changing the attitudes of existing teachers in the use 
of traditional pedagogic methods, the Government faced several problems. 
These were outlined by Mr Honeth as follows: 
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(i) There was a need to create a positive attitude in teachers to 
the Government's reforms since there was a danger that 
teachers would see such initiatives as attempts by the central 
authority to control their freedom. Teachers had to feel that 
they were making an important contribution to the country's 
future and that the value of their work and of their schools 
was appreciated by the community. 

(ii) The'-e was a need to find ways of retaining and strengthening 
pedagogic freedom of teachers while encouraging the feeling 
that, as professionals, they were part of a system which 
should try to arrive at a consensus on a number of major issues. 

(iii) There was a need to avoid conflict. Changes should not take 
place too quickly without taking account of the reservations 
of teachers to the proposed changes. The Government therefore 
had to limit its ambitions for change and strike a balance 
between attempting to promote some change while at the same 
time allowing teachers to move at their own pace towards these 
new goals. 

(iv) There was still considerable ambiguity in the definition of 
leadership roles both at national, regional and school level. 
The Government needed to provide a clearer specification of 
responsibility at various levels within the system, particularly 
between the principal and the staff in schools. This raised 
important questions about the traditional freedoms of teachers 
to have responsibility for their own classrooms. 

(v) Traditionally, teacher education had cut itself off from the 
school system. There was a need to reform teacher training 
programmes so that they became a strategic factor within the 
innovation process. Of more importance was the need to link 
in-service work more closely to national goals. 

(vi) During the earlier periods of reform it was generally assumed 
that because the system appeared to be working successfully, 
particularly in terms of staying-on rates at school, there was 
no need to have a close evaluation of existing pracuice. 

How, however, there was a need for more evaluation within the 
school system. Schools needed to demonstrate both value for 
money to the public and to ensure that the more complex goals 
which were now the concern of the reform movement were, in 
part, at least, being achieved. 

The main strategy of the Government, therefore, in bringing about 
these reforms was to devise a new system of resourcing in-service. 
In the past, about 3% of Government funding to the municipalities wat: 
earmarked for the development work but the nature of this work was left 
unspecified. As a result, although interesting initiatives were 
undertaken many had little relation to the Government's major objectives 
of the reform programme. The Government, therefore, had set aside a 
sum of money for development work in primary education. This money was 
distributed to the regional authorities (the county education committees) . 
Acceptable projects had to demonstrate that either: 
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(i) the development introduced new teaching methods £r 

(ii) the development fostered greater continuity between the 
pre-'primary and the primary school. 

Schools could bid for small additional resources providing they 
produced a development scheme and this scheme fitted in with the 
general guidelines. The regional authority decided between competing 
claims for these additional resources. 

This programme marked a radical departure from the traditional 
method of resourcing in-service where the funds provided by Central 
Government were distributed to all schools and all schools expected 
to receive some money as of right. Under the new strategy schools 
only received this extra resource if they. deserved it and wished it. 
It was hoped that schools who were successful because of their own 
initiative would have much greater positive attitudes towards change 
and that, as a result, there would be less danger of potential 
conflict between Central Governiaent and the local schools. A 
similar strategy, involving approximately half of the sums spent on 
the primary education development programme, was allocated to 
developments in cultural adaption. 

Mr Honeth then tabled a short paper by Dr Andrae Thelin setting out 
more details of the development strategy for primary level education 
in Sweden. 
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In the paper, Dr Thelin put forward reasons why, during the last 
few years in Sweden, more and more attention has been paid to 
education at primary level (grades 1-3) . Problems likvi restlessness, 
anxiety and lack of concentration among the pupils, even the beginners, 
now occur more frequently. In 1981, for example, the Swedish Union of 
Teachers reported that teachers at the primary level faced many 
difficulties. A new centrally issued curriculum for compulsory school, 
introduced in 1980, gave teachers many opportunities of co-operating 
with other persons within and outside school and of initiating 
development work to help children with special needs. This new 
curriculum reflected the current tendency in Swedish education to 
increase the influence of the local education authorities and to give 
more responsibility to the local schools. 

In order to meet the demands of primary school teachers - strongly 
reflected in the mass media debates - the Swedish Riksdag decided in 
1983 to support development work at the primary level of compulsury 
school during a four-year period. Thirty million Swedish crowns 
(3.7 million dollars) a year were allocated for this purpose. 

Since 1983 a considerable part of the total amount: 28 million Swedish 
crowns a year, has been distributed by the 24 state county administrations 
to local community projects initiated by teachers. 1.5 million Swedish 
crowns have been jointly distributed by the National Board of Education 
and the National Board of Health and Welfare to projects dealing with 
general problems of co-ordinating pre-primary and primary schools. 
Finally, 500,000 Swedish crowns a year have been reserved for evaluating 
these various activities and this will continue until 1990. 
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As from the autumn of 1987, no specific resources have been reserved 
for the primary level (grades 1-3). The Government has suggested, however, 
that grades 4-6 should be supported during the next two years. In keeping 
with the Government's intentions, the next stage of the project will be 
organised along the same lines as the primary level project. The Minister 
of Education has underlined the desirability of giving priority to projects 
calculated to develop the teaching of Swedish and mathematics. 

3.2 Secretariat statement 

The Head o^ the School of Education Division, Ms Giulia PodestS', then 
closed the opening session by expressing, on behalf of the Secretary General 
of the Council of Europe, the Council's thanks to the Swedish Ministry of 
Education and Cultural Affairs and to the National Board of Education, for 
hosting the symposium. Ms Podest^ expressed warm appreciation for 
Mr Ringborg's approach to the Council of Europe's mission and thanked 
Mr Honeth for providing the symposium with an extremely clear picture and 
critical analysis of the main goals and ^rends of Swedish school policy. 

Ms Podesta endorsed Professor Marklund's opening remarks on the 
importance of the symposium. It was the last opportunity for governments, 
before the final conference of the project, to make suggestions that they 
wished to be reflected in the final report and to give guidelines on the 
implementation, at national level, of the principles enshrined in the text 
issued within the framework of the project, especially on issues concerned 
with continuity between the different levels of education and the 
paramount importance of initial and in-service training for teachers. 
In the near future governments would also need to consider whether the 
Council for Cultural Co-operation should embark on another project on 
primary education in order to complete the study of the themes listed at 
the original Vaduz conference (PECS/EGT (83) 64). 

4. Summary of main lectures 

4.1 Regional measures and co-operation between the National Board 
of Education and the Coun t y Education Committees 

Ms Ingrid Sorliu Principal Administrative Officer, of the 
Varmland County Education Committee explained how co-operation between 
the national and local administrative bodies operated with respect to 
the developments at primary level. Varmland, a sparsely populated 
rural county, received some £80,000 of the £3 million allocated annually 
by Parliament between the period 1983 and 1987. The county had severe 
unemployment problems following rationalisation in the iron and steel 
industries. There had been a dwindling school population laading to the 
need to vertically group classes and unemployment had also brought 
strains in family life because many men now travelled away from home 
to find work and returned only at weekends. 

Four main types of development projects were identified: 

(i) co-operation between primary education and school; 

(ii) creative activities; 

8 
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(iii) the study of different workl.. ^ methods for mixed age groups; 

(iv) family participation in schools. 

Over the four years some 25 projects had been supported each year. 
The County Education Committee had tried to encourage different types 
of projects and to ensure that, as far as possible, the activities were 
geographically distributed between different municipalities in the county. 
Whenever possible the Education Committee selected those projects which 
required close collaboration between various participants within the 
school system. 

Co-operation between pre-primary and ptAiaary -schoo l 
(35 projects) 

There had been 35 projects concerned with co-operation between 
pre-primary and primary school. In the final year the number declined 
somewhat because the schemes seemed to have continued to operate under 
their own momentum. Most of the schemes involved co-oper^ition and 
transfer between staff in the pre-primL.ry and the primary school. 
Traditionally, because child care and schooling come under different 
authorities, there had been little contact between staff of the two 
schools, even though tht\y were often on the same site. Numerous 
activities involving children and staff working together, such as 
cooking, going on outings, performing plays, had been suggested. 
Pre-p.rimary induction courses to prepare children for transfer to the 
primary school were also a frequent activity. A major aim in all these 
activities was to develop a shared approach to the teaching of 
children so that pupils when they transferred from pre-primary school 
to primary school would present fewer problems. 

Creative activities (45 projects) 

Much of the development work in this area resulted from the influence 
of Professor Marianne Pros tig concerning mertal and physical development 
through motor training. The local University College of Karlstad also 
provided in-service courses on the same themes. All these projects 
essentially involved curriculum development with various materials, often 
based on a local craft tradition, but there had been integrated topics 
around themes of * reality and imagination^ involving the study of painting 
and music and also langiage development projects around themes such as 
'talking about books', 'poems for the day' and 'write your own book'. 

Development of new working methods with mixed aged groups 
(18 projects) 

Ei^.hteen projects had concerned themselves with the various factors 
which cculd help to make mixed aged classes more effective. Such studies 
had involved teams of teachers working together, older pupils taking 
responsibility for younger ones in the class, the development of democratic 
styles of teaching, investigative approaches to mathematics and to 
environmental studies, designed to transform the teacher/pupil relationship. 
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Family participation (5 projects) 

Here only five projects had been undertaken. In Sweden there was no 
tradition of parental involvement in schools and, as in other countries, 
there have been anxieties among the teacher unions lest parents be used as 
cheap labour. These few projects, however, appeared to have had very 
positive effects. Classes had been organised into family groups, parents 
and indeed grandparents had supplemented the teacher* s knowledge by their 
experience in widely varying occupational spheres. Negative reactions 
of parents to small-scale innovation in the schools had also appeared to 
be less widespread within the project schools • 
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The County Education Committee had been anxious to disseminate the 
experience gained from these various projects and had organised 
iu-service days and conferences to report the results. These activities 
were well covered in the local media. In addition there was now a :ioint 
consull:ation group consisting of National Board of Education 
representatives and nominated representatives from several County 
Education Committees which exchanged and disseminated successful innovation. 
These groups made field trips to see various projects as part of this 
transmission of useful experience and feedback to the National Board. 

4.2 Development at local school and municipal level 

Mr Uno TUVESSON, head-teacher of the Fajans in the mun-^jipality of 
Falkenberg, described the innovation which had taken place in one of his 
schools (the school is one of Project No. 8*s contact). The school chose 
to take, ar> the point of departure, the need to provide continjity and 
security for the children from their early years to the end of 
intermediate level (12 years of age). To do this they brought the various 
activities for all children of this age under one roof rather than continue 
with the more normal practice where, because different bodies administer 
child care and compulsory schooling, activities were, for the most part, 
conducted in separate buildings with quite different conditions. As a 
result, parents with more than one child had to organise themselves so as 
to leave and to collect their children at different places and at different 
times. 

The school was re-organised and all activities divided between three 
department colours. Each school department was made up of one third of all 
children in the day nursery, playschool, leisure centre and junior and 
intermediate levels • Thus, a child of one year of age who started day 
nursery in a red department remained in that group until the end of his 
intermediate schooling. The organisation operated with mixed age classes 
in school and mixed aged sibling groups in the pre-primary schools. 
There were three ages or years per class. Although pre-primary school 
and primary school have separate premises they did have days of working 
together. The school felt that this organisation has proved to have many 
advantages. In each class there were smaller numbers starting each year 
(one third beginners) and these could learn from older classmates. There 
were greater opportunities for individualisation of the learning although 
teachers had to spend more time in the preparation of teaching materials. 

io 
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In the second half of this talk, Ms Kerstin Allgulander, an Advisor, 
analysed the roles of the various actors in the innovation process. 
Head-teachers had important roles as listeners, facilitators and mediators 
in respect of difficulties which could arise when some teachers were more 
interested in innovation than others. Teachers in the sc'iools tended to 
adopt two different approaches when faced with the need to innovate. 
One approach, often used by those teachers who had practised individual- 
isation previously, was to make major changes of classroom organisation, 
while those who were learning to use new approaches for the first time, 
tended to take a more gradual approach, trying out a new topic each week 
so that they 'learned on the job*. 

Pupils had to learn new ways of working. They needed to co-operate 
with each other more and to plan and pace their own work. Parents were, 
however, a major constraint on innovation of this kind. Although many 
parents had a positive attitude to school they preferred t^ have their 
children taught in the same way as they were, with less emphasis on 
experimentativ i and teachers marking exercise books right or wrong rather 
than encouraging children to be more creative. An announcement of a 
developmental project was not always popular in that some parents were 
unhappy about their children being 'experimented upon'. 

Ms Allgulander reported that in some schools these obstacles were 
being overcome. These schools recognised that parents were unsure of 
their role in the new learning situation. It was noticeable that those 
schools which attempted to involve parents were less likely to meet with 
resistance to innovation. Previously there had been no tradition of 
parental involvement but now some schools were holding working evenings 
in which the new teaching methods were explained and where parents helped 
to produce the materials required for individualised working. Some schools 
were also beginning to bring parents into the classroom where they could 
assist the teachers for one day per week. These developments were much 
more common in the junior school. 

4.3 Evaluation of the junior school project 

Dr. Inger Andersson presented a short summary of the evaluation work 
associated with the junior school project. The nature of the project with 
its emphasis on local-based innovation demanded that evaluation should be 
carried out at various levels, locally^ regionally and centrally. The 
central evaluation was the responsibility of the National Board of Education 
which commissioned the evaluation study from the Department of Education 
at Umea University. The evaluative model used was termed 'theoretically- 
based evaluation' and had been developed by Professor Sigbrit Franke-Wikberg. 
This approach rejected the notion that in any evaluation the declared 
objectives of the innovation could be 'taken for granted' as a departure 
point which defined the nature of the study. Nor could the evaluator's 
role b«. neutral since the kinds of information collected anC the 
interpretation of this information had to be dependent on the evaluator's 
own perspectives. Thus, a most important stage in the work of the 
junior level drive evaluation was for the researchers to make public the 
theoretical frame of reference around which the study was built. In this 
case the appropriate interpretive framework was a societal ope and the 
Q project had studied these effects at central, regional and local level. 
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Among the data collected were the ways in which the official decisions 
governing the project had been arrived at and formulated, their funding 
by the County Education Committees and their implementation at ] >cal 
level as concrete project activities. Studies had concentrated on 
illuminating issues such as decentralisation, project selection, resource 
allocation and development work. Both quantitative and qualitative 
methods had been utid. The study attempted not only to describe the 
outcome of the junior level drive but also to try to understand and 
explairi it. Work had take.,! place throughout the four-year period and 
the final report would appear in January 1988. 

Preliminary published results concentrated on the process of 
selection of projects since on every occasion when applications had been 
invited, the number of project suggc^.stions submitted by schools and 
the amount of funding requested had c^ubstantially exceeded available 
resourcei^. In each instance the local education authority in each 
municipality had carried out the initial selection of projects, the 
final selection being made by the County Education Committee which also 
allocated resources. The evaluation study showed that the principles 
of allocation varied considerably. Some County Education Committees 
concentratea on a few major projects w' Me others distributed the money 
fairly evenly between the application eceived from the different 
tnunicipalities . 

During the four-year period the trend had developed for individual 
projects to receive a smaller proportion of fundings so that the number 
of projects overall had increased. There was also a greater awareness 
of the need to spread the innovation as widGly as possible so that there 
was now a much more even distribution of project resources across the 
282 participating municipalities. The role of the County Education 
Committees in the selection of projects had been the major factor in 
controlling the specific content of project activit?ves. This, in turn, 
determined the nature of the in-service which had been organised to 
train teachers with respect to the new methods. 

The analysis of projo.cts carried out in schools showed that in the 
first two years uo-operation between pre-primary school and junior level 
was the dominauw field, ranging from such activities as exchange visits of 
personnel to closer integratic»n of activities between systems. In the 
current year the number of thase projects had fallen considerably tc be 
replaced by an increasing number attempting greater co-operation between 
the junior and intermediate levels of schooling. Development of working 
methods was another main field where interest had grown. Among the 
projects included under this category were experimental working methods, 
particularly con.'iemed with non-graded, vertically integrated teaching. 
There had bc^n a growing interest in team teaching as an effective way 
of coping • * ' 'ed ago classes. 

?pet udies had been carried out on nine projects covering 

the var-' . s of development. The material from these field 

studies, c ' diary notes, observation and interviews. 

Prelirainavy ^^howed that no two schools were alike in the ways 

in which the in. jtion took place. Further studies were planned to 
follow up the innovation after the initial funding was withdrawn. 
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There was some evidence to suggest that many of the initiatives were already 
planned or had started before the beginning of the project and were 
therefore continuing after it had been 'officially' completed. Thus, the 
development grants provided for th'^. 'junior lev ^1 drive' represent a 
critical phase in the development work carried out in the school. 

The interview material collected also provided information about 
constraints affecting these local initiatives. Frequently difficulties 
were attributed to out-of-school conditions. There was also evidence, 
however, that many constraints result from problems within the school, 
particularly when discussion about teaching methods gave rise to certain 
conflicts and differences of opinion. 

4.4 Innovation at local level within a decentralised and 
centralised system 

Ms Winnie Gr^nsved described the ways in which a decentralised system, 
such as the one which exists in Denmark, supported innovation at local 
level. School development work was supported by the Danish Government's 
Board of Educational Development. The Board granted financial support for 
writing and printing reports and teachers received pay for the additional 
hours of work required to produce their report. The Board made available 
consultants who co-operated with the teachers in compiling data and in 
writing the report itself. The reports were distributed widel> throughout 
the country and could be borrowed from teaching-aid centres. The Board, 
on occasions, brought together a number of reports within a particular 
field to make a synthesis of the findings and to present them to the 
minister who might then use them as a basis for adjusting educational policy. 

Projects tended to adopt three strategies of development. The first 
was a problem solving model in which a teacher or a group of teachers in 
a school attempted to solve a specific problem related to their practice. 
This was the most used approach. Alternatively a visionary model was 
sometimes employed where a teacher set out to improve practice although 
the existing situation was not seen as problematic. Lastly, there was a 
research-developmental approach in which researchers and teachers 
co-operated as part cr a research initiative. Central authorities did 
not employ checks on teachers to see that they were carrying out the 
development and Ms Gronsved argued that this 'trust' was the most essential 
condition for the 'grass roots development' to be effective. 

One of the main themes of development work over the last five years 
had been the development of project work in which pupils co-operated to 
solve problems 'in close relation to social reality' so that schools 
became open to society's influence. Teaching and learning emphasised a 
problem-solving orientation with active participation by pupils. Many 
of the development studies sought ways of increasing pupil participation 
or examined the ways in which the role of the teacher had to change to 
bring about such changes in pupil behaviour. 

In addition to these initiatives between 10 and 20 times the sums 
provided centrally by the Board of Educational Developme^*" were allocated 
by local authorities to reward teachers for preparing wc developing 
Q leaching aids and materials, writing reports and attending courses. One 
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of the major advantages of this decentralised development work was that a 
great number of reforms had been introduced into schools in Denmark and 
most of these had been accepted without any opposition from those teachers 
who were required to implement the changes. 

As a contrast to this way of working, M. Jean Michel Sivirine 
examined innovation within the French education system. M. Sivirine 
likened its organisation to that of a pyramid which was both vertical 
and hierarchical . Teachers communicated with the regional inspectors 
who were responsible for between two and three hundred teachers. 
These regional inspectors, in turn, communicated with the inspectors 
responsible for an academic department who in turn communicated with 
a smaller number of rectorates who had responsibility for a group of 
departments. The latter officials were directly responsible co the 
Ministry. The system was therefore not very suitable for developing 
local initiatives in that any action by a school would need to work 
through this administrative structure before finance could be released 
from the state which was responsible for 75% of all expenditure on 
education. The sheer size of the system meant that it was slow to 
change. There was also a tendency for each administrative leVel to 
believe that those above and below were unappreciative of the demands 
placed on a particular level. Hence, initiative was sometimes looked 
on suspiciously by those asked to ^ass it on to the next level of 
adminis taxation. In school a head-teacher could not always exert a 
major influence on innovation. Within the French system the head- 
teacher was a co-ordinator . Teachers in a school were appointed by the 
Department and head-teachers did not therefore recruit their own staff. 
The role of the hfead-teacher , however, was now being reconsidered. 



For this reason innovation within the French -system consisted of 
adapting the school system to meet external demands. The National 
Research Institute of Pedagogy initiated studies and made recommendations 
and this system sometimes ignored the localised effects of innovation 
on teachers. As no means of establishing horizontal links exist, 
except where like-minded teachers get together, there was no mechanism 
by which the primary teacher could influence innovation policy except 
through the union. One of the important values within the French 
system concerned equality of opportunity for all schools so that any 
innovation had to be capable of being generalised which in itself, 
therefore, was very costly. Two recent examples concerned the establish- 
ment of educational priority zones and the introduction of micro-computers 
into every primary school. Both these innovations had been the subject 
of case studies during Pr)ject No. 8. Generally, the innovation was 
presented to teachers by means of in-service courses. 

In spite of the difficulties of innovating at local level within a 
very structured hierarchical system there was evidence that some posi.tive 
results were achieved. For example, in setting up the educational 
priority zones schools were allowed some control of the money and could 
develop their own schemes. Although evaluation was difficult since there 
was no knowledge of the antecedent conditions, teachers agreed that 
pupil behaviour improved. School attendance increased and violence was 
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reduced. However, at the end of the project there were problems when the 
additional funding ceased- In contrast to the evidence presented in 
the Swedish study, where teachers continued to carry on the innovation, 
schools involved in the e ,acational priority zone experiment argued that 
they were unable to maintain the innovation without the continuation of 
additional funding. 

4.5 Partnership between pre-primary school education and schools 

Dr. Gertrud Schyl-Bjurman summarised the main activities of the 
projects involving co-operation between pre-primary school and 
primary school. Because pre-primary school and primary school constitute 
two separate systems in Sweden there were different traditions. 
Pre-primary school education was based on developmental psychology 
while schools were mainly preoccupied with the psychology of learning. 
The emphasis on pre-primary school was therefore on the child's social 
and emotiuHdl development rather than on the cognitive aspects. 

Although a number of small university colleges had programmes^ of 
'co-ordinated studies' for training pre-primary school and compulsory 
school teachers, there were many structural factors which inhibited 
co-operation. Whereas the school curriculum, as laid down hy Parliament, 
was compulsory, that for pre-primary school took the form of 
recommendations only so that municipal authorities had autonomy in 
framing educational programmes of their own. Pre-primary school staff 
were paid less than school teachers and had their own collective 
agreements on working hours and duties. These agreements did not 
match those for school teachers. Despite these difficulties patterns 
of co-operation had developed. It was now common practice for six year 
olds to be given the opportunity of paying one or more visits to the 
prospective school prior to transfer. Junior level teachers also visited 
pre-primary school institutions. Many municipalities organised joint 
in-service days for pre-primary school staff and junior level teachers. 

More recently the school and pre-primary school committee which was 
set up in 1981 to study aspects of co-operation between the different 
levels had, in its 1985 report, argued for continuity of both content 
and working methods with a need, in the early years of junior school, 
for more activity and movement, a greater proportion of play, building 
and construction within the curriculum. The committee wished to see 
a greater emphasis on the use of the child's own experience in developing 
linguistic ability and greater attention to sensory activities, like 
drawing, painting, modelling, music and drama. In order for pre-primary 
school working methods to penetrate the junior level the committee 
recommended that pre-primary school teachers should also serve at junior 
level as co-teachers. In turn, pre-primary school education needed to 
be influenced by school working methods with a more equal balance struck 
between free play and structured activity. These activities should be 
begun when children reached the age of about four and should occupy 
two/three hours a day. The activities should be designed with reference 
to successive learning targets based on knowledge of the cognitive and 
social development processes. Children in the pre-primary school should 
now be taught to read. For children requiring special support, who had 
been integrated into pre-primary school education since 1975, the 
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committee recommended that the specialist resources required should be 
pooled between pre-primary schools and the junior schools so that they 
were deployed where they were needed most. In the next decade, therefore, 
great changes would take place in the levels of co-operation between 
pre-primary school and junior school as the community "-adually came to 
understand the importance of these links. 

4.6 Language learning at primary school 

111 the final lecture. Dr. Henning Johansson described an action 
research project in the northern most part of Sweden among the Saami 
reindeer breeders and the school system in the Tome valley. In recent 
years the conditions of the Swedish Saami population had changed. 
Only a small proportion now earned their living by breeding reindeer 
and the absence of other forms of occupation in the area had led to 
the break-up of family ties and cultural roots. With the decline in 
the nomadic life of the reindeer breeders their children now attended 
local schools which usually did not include any Saami cultural elements. 
The result w^s that these children tended to lose both their Saami 
language and their cultural identity. A major problem for these 
children was their repeated school failure. On national standardised 
tests they had repeatedly demonstrated under-achievement. This in 
turn reinforced their disadvantage in that on leaving school the Saami 
children lacked the qualifications to compete for jobs and admission 
to higher education. 

The aim of the action research project was therefore to endeavour 
to reinforce socialisation among pupils so that they could develop 
their potential within the Swedish school system while relating this 
development to their own culture. The project attempted to help teachers 
to develop skills so that they could design their own multi-cultural 
teaching programme in co-operation with the parents and the local 
community. Teachers were e-r^pected to share ideas and experiences with 
one another in order to develop their confidence and skills as 
curriculum planners. A problem-solving approach was adopted with the 
researchers acting as consultants. 

The results of the programme were evaluated using observations in and 
outside school, follow-up interviews with parents, pupils and teachers, 
and analysis of Lest results, reading habits and essays written by the 
pupils. Changes of role and behaviour were observed in all classes. 
Tests in mathematics and Swedish language were 'Administered and small 
differences were recorded in favour of the experimental group when 
compared with another control group of pupils. Patterns of reading also 
differed in that the project pupils tended to read boo'.s about animals 
and nature whereas those in the control group read magazines and thrillers. 
The project children's essays, while realistic about the chances of full 
employment in the region, were much more optimistic than children in the 
control group. The conclusion, therefore, was that by providing the 
project children with an additional social dimension in their own cultural 
background and environment it was possible not only to raise standards 
but to improve attitudes and create a sense of identity. 
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4.7 Comments and discussion of the lectures 

At the end of each plenary session opportunities were provided for 
delegates to comment on the lectures • Among the main concern of many 
speakers was the need to extend the participation of parents in primary 
schooling. It was noted that of the Swedish projects described by 
Ms Ingrid Sorlin, family participation had been the subject of innovation 
projects relatively infrequently. Some delegates also raised the 
question of the desirability of i^npil participation in the innovation 
process but no firm conclusions were reached on this issue. 

Considerable discussion arose from contrasting the styles of 
innovation described by Ms Gr^nsved in Denmark and that by 
M. Jean-Michel Sivirine as it operated in France. It was noted that 
many of the 'problem-solving' examples used to illustrate the Danish 
approach had to do with the development of resources or the revision 
of classroom organisation. More fundamental changes in pedagogy, as 
currently attempted by the Swedish junior drive programme, appeared to 
require some central direction. Set against this was the fact that 
by placing teachers at the centre of the innovation process negative 
reaction against innovation appeared to be overcome. Teachers also 
seemed prepared to continue vjith the innovation once the initial funding 
had ceased, unlike the innovation programmes described by M. Sivirine. 
Nevertheless, it was admitted that locally initiated innovations did 
give rise to inequalities in educational provision. Schools which 
volunteered to innovate received additional resources while those which 
either refused to participate or did not put forward a satisfactory 
scheme obtained no additional financial help. Recent studies in the 
United Kingdom suggested that within one local authority a policy of this 
kind could result in the resources of some schools differing by a 
factor of lOr Some overall monitoring and control was therefore 
necessary. 

The report of the growing links between pre-primary school and the 
junior school was warmly welcomed by many delegates who wished to 
see greater continuity of teaching methods across different levels of 
schooling. It was generally agreed that within a more closely integrated 
system thers were great benefits to be gained by children starting 
school at the earliest age possible. This view had been supported by 
numerous research studies. 

Finally, the paper by Dr. Johansson, raised an important issue about 
teacher autonomy in matters of pedagogy. Dr. Johansson's study showed 
that children taught by one method improved their performance, yet 
many teachers in the control group, even when faced with this evidence, 
still argued that their own methods which appeared to discriminate 
against these children, were to be preferred. Delegates were unable to 
resolve this issue, recognising that placing pressure on teachers to 
use methods to which they were opposed would result in serious problems 
for the pupils. Head-teachers and those responsible for training had an 
important role to play in helping such teachers adapt to changes in 
pedagogy. 
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5. School visits 

In carrying out visits to schools in the Stockholm area to discuss with 
teachers their participation in the primary school development programme, 
the delegates attempted to focus their attention upon some of the issues which 
formed the main themes of the final report of Project No. 8. Among these 
were : 

(i) The role of the head/principal, particularly in the 
implementation of democratic procedures of consultation 
with staff involved in the development of various projects; 

(ii) The manner of resolving any difficulties which arose. 

(iii) The factors which made the participating teachers feel 
disposed towards the innovation. 

(iv) The way in which resources were used. 

(v) The kinds of evidence which schools collected in order to 
evaluate the success of the project. 

(vi) The manner in which dissemination of the innovation was 
carried out both within and beyond the school. 

(vii) The roles and influences of parents, pupils and local 
officials. 

(viii) The positive and negative aspects of involving a consultant. 

Not all of these eight themes were relevant to the innovation in 
each of the schools visited. Although, therefore, the extent to which 
these themes were discussed in the reports ^varied, important 
information was obtained and certain general conclusions based on this 
information were presented by the rapporteur in his final report. 

5.1 WORKING GROUP 1 

School visited: ALVIKSSKOLAN 

Rapporteurs: MM. Jean-^-^rnard GICQUEL and Georges MAVROIDIS 
School's characteristics 

The school is situated near Stockholm centre and near the underground. 
It incorporates both the regular nine-year comprehensive school 
consisting of regular classes, special classes for the partially deaf 
and partially sighted and an upper secondary school (sixth form) for the 
partially deaf. The school has at present 460 pupils of whom 112 are 
partially deaf and 30 are partially sighted. Classes are small, with 
approximately three to eight pupils for the children hard of hearing. 
The students are expected to speak and lipread. They are encouraged to 
make maximum use of the hearing they have with the help of hearing aids, 
so that they can take part in oral teaching. 
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The teachers are specially trained in education for partially deaf 
and tuition follows the normal syllabus of the Swedish comprehensive 
school with the appropriate standardised tests. 

Characteristics of the innovation project 

Two objectives are aimed at: 

A. A smoother transition from pre-primary education to primary school 
for partially deaf and partially sighted children, who are 
integrated in this school; 

To this end, the school admits six year old children for two hours 
each Wednesday, in order to make them familiarised with their 
future school, teachers, classmates and school-work style. 

B. A better socialisation of handicapped children during the lower 
cycle of primary school. This aim is pursued through the 
setting-up of mixed age groups of children (from 7-9 years) who 
take part daily in workshops devoted to the following themes: 

images and forms, games and their regulations, other 
countries* children, theatre and video, fairy tales 
and myths, animals. 

Financing of the project 

The following supplementary means were allotted: 

1984- 85: 70,000 Swedish crowns 

1985- 86: 90,000 Swedish crowns 

1986- 87: 100,000 Swedish cro^^s 

The above means were used to recruit a full-time specialist 
teacher who takes care of six year old children and helps them in 
starting the primary cycle, as well as to the vocational training 
of the teachers concerned. Within the framework of the follow-up 
to the project, the teachers expressed the wish to see this 
supplementary budgetary post become permanent. 

Development of the project 

The educational team, directed by Kristina UNDEN-THORSELL, teacher 
in this school, undertook the project with enthusiasm in order to ensure 
its success. The school's headmaster does not seem to have played a 
leading role in the project. 

The whole ^eam, however, have devoted all their energies to the 
implementation of the project and have overcome the few problems with 
which they were confronted (such as duration of the workshop s sittings; 
schedule) . 
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Evaluation of the pro.ject 

A yearly assessment - neither published nor disseminated - was carried 
out and the overall evaluation will take place at the end of the project 
However, the teachers concerned gave us their first conclusions: 

the part-time integration of the six year old children in this 
school is highly beneficial to their adaptation to the 
following year; 

co-operation amongst pupils has developed; 

each teacher feels more responsible for all the pupils of the 
school. 

^ No role was played by the parents, neither in the elaboration nor 
m the implementation of the project. 

5.2 WORKING GROUP 2 

School visited: EKENSBERGSSKOLAN 
Rapporteur: Prof. Jean-Pierre OESTREICHER 

yards''^^^ ^"^"^^ °" ^ ^^^^ "^^'^^ ^^^'^^ ""'^^ shipbuilding 

Opened in 1981 for 100 pupils, there are, in fact, 77 pupils in 
four mixed classes (1-2-3). The school is part of a group of four 
with 1,100 pupils, including 200 "foreigners". Only one of these schools 
has the three stages (123/456/789). 

The school has a leisure centre attached. It is open from 6.30 am 
to 6.30 pm and can cater for 40 children. The staff consist of 12, 
four of whom are teachers, and also part-time staff including a 
psychologist, a speech therapist, a nurse, and specialist teachers. 
240 families live around the school. The catchment area is middle-class 
with some problem cases. The children eat their lunch and snacks in the 
canteen; they help with the canteen; the washing up and the cleaning. 
Everything about the school is spacious; the facilities and equipment 
are exemplary. There is everything needed for modern education: the 
best possible use is made of space and everything is specially designed 
for children. Access is guaranteed for handicapped children. 

Main aims in the socio-af fective field 

a. Education in a sense of shares responsibility. 

b. Education in mutual assistance between children and between 
children and adults. 

c. Development of each child's abilities in the mixed group with a 
large and committed staff. 

d. Creation of well-being stimulating the growth of active 
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Reason for innovation? 

1. Permanent direct co-operation between the leisure centre and the 
school « 

2. Large staff, making it possible to cater for each child and work 
co-operatively while taking account of each child's development. 

3. Best possible conditions for mutual improvement. 

4. The younger children's period of adjustment is dealt with more 
satisfactorily. 

Criticism from outside school 

There is too much dispersal, creating a bad impression. 

A certain lack of concentration on the part of the children. 

- Not enough parental responsibility. 

With regard to the cognitive sphere , there is a curriculum stating 
the aims pursued and the "possible*' methods. Reference is made to it, 
but the teachers' freedom to interpret the curriculum is very great. 
The textbooks, if used, are interesting and for the most part suitable. 

Problems arising for the innovation 

Little precision as to the particular aims pursued. 

Transition to the fourth year: the older children have no 
reference group. 

Advantages of the innovation 

Good integration into the school environment. 

The children have confidence in themselves. 

A friendly atmosphere. 

A wide range of school and extra-curricula activities. 
Weaknesses recognised to some extent by the staff: 
Lack of interest on the part of the parents. 
Not enough parental responsibility. 
Lack of cohesion among teaching staff. 
Lack of teacher-training. 

Continuity in the fourth year. 2^ 
Co-operation between two different ministries. 
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Open questions 

1. Unclear school structures. 

2. Pragmatic project development and implementation without any 
theoretical frame of reference. 

3. Role played by the inspector and by the supervisor. 

4. Dissemination and "multiplicat^.on" of the project. 

5. Acquisition of basic knowledge - 

- is it sufficient? 

- may raise a problem in the fourth yea' ; 

- English is not introduced until the fourth year. 

EVALUATION 

1. Director's role 

Positive, fully involved in the experiment; the idea was accepted 
by all teachers; the director would be reluctant to enhance 
different innovations* 

2. Difficulties 

Solved by common agreement; periodical discussion; curriculum 
development by the whole teaching staff; continuity in the latter. 

3. Involvement 

Very high as concerns the team, but mainly pragmatic. Such an 
involvement is essential for continuing the innovation experiment. 

4. Resources 

Considerable, both as regards material means and staff (12 teachers 
for 100 pupils) ; co-operation between school and leisure centre 
as well as between two different departments. 

5 . Success 

This innovation proved undoubtedly to be a success from the socio- 
emotional viewpoint. But it is questionable as regards learning, 
in particular for senior pupils who enter the "fourth" form. 
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6. Dissemination 

Simple wording of detailed curricula - 
Director highly involved 

One person is entrusted with the study of ways and means of 
better dissemination. 

Teacher-training should take suggested model into account. 

7. Parents 

Low involvement, generally speaking. 

Pupils are interested, but since their interest is oriented in 
various directions, this might result in a lack of concentration. 

8. Consultants 

Either non-existent or far away. But should this not be the role 
of an inspector, in his/her capacity as educational adviser? 

5.3 WORKING GROUP 3 

School visited: KARLBERGSSKOLAN 
Rapporteur: Mrs Birte Kjaer JENSEN 

The school has total integration between school activities and 
leisure centre activities. It is one of four schools in a so-called 
management district, and is at present attended by about 50 children 
from the ages of seven to nine. The school was built quite recently 
as part of an ordinary apartment building which - together with two or 
three others - form the "official" total area of the school. The 
children started in August 1986, and by August 1987 it will be attended 
by its full quota of pupils, which is 75 seven to nine-year olds 
with a staff of 14. 

The facilities of the school are quite impressive with a central 
"activity room", three classrooms, nine group rooms, and a workshop 
with facilities for woodwork, photography and ceramics; three kitchens 
and a gjmmasium. 

The staff of 14 are teachers, recreation instructors and people 
who clean and cook. This group of adults all work together to create 
one environment for the children. 

Each class is made up of pupils of different ages. The "mixed age 
class" gives the children social training, and the well-established 
norm-system of such a class can be preserved from one year to the next, 
as only one-third of the class moves on to a different school each year. 
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The social training might be observed at lunchtime - much was eaten 
in a very relaxed atmosphere and the children were ready to observe 
each other's needs and to respond to them. 

The children have a role to play in the planning of their work - 
among other things, there is a weekly meeting with an agenda agreed on 
at the previous meeting. Each child may plan his/her assignments 
during the weekj and every day ends with a half-hour evaluation of the 
day's work based on diaries kept by each child. 



The role of the head-teacher 

The leadership of the school might be seen as being made up of a 
co-ordinator (educated as a recreation instructor) and a teacher 
("junior school teacher") . This kind of leadership could be characterised 
as informal, and its role is to inspire, encourage, and create an 
atmosphere of security for both staff and pupils, and an atmosphere 
where curriculum change was encouraged. 

Problem-solving 

The school was so new and its staff so entliusiastic that no real 
structures had been created for solving problems. A*" this stage, 
problems were discussed and solved in meetings attended by the entire staff. 

Why change? 

The staff felt a need to work together. They had experienced 
loneliness at their former schools, and they found a reward in team- 
teaching and in the support obtained from one another when adopting 
this "style" of working. 

Resources 

The school was built with money from two sources: 

the social department 

the school administration 

and all initial costs were shared. Since the resources were pooled, they 
went a long way. The staff had some influence in the way the money was 
spent on equipment, and displayed a very imaginative approach. The 
greatest part of the money has been spent on materials encouraging 
creativity. 
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Evidence of success 

For the next five years, the school will be evaluated by the 

University of Stockholm. The researcher comes in once a week and talks 
to parents, pupils and staff- So far, everyone has expressed 

satisfaction with the work of the school. 

Since the school is so young, there can be no evaluation, for 
instance, of test results, and the question is whether that kind of 
comparison of test results would ^rove anything. Is it at all possible 
to prove that one system works bv.-ter than another? Perhaps you 
just have to trust your own instinct. If the atmosphere of the school 
is a happy one, you may be certain that the learning is successful. 

Dissemination 

The school is not responsible for disseminating its results, but 
it can be regarded as a pilot-school set up by the authorities of Stockholm. 
In order to initiate innovation, you. have to show what you can do - 
not just lecture about possible changes. This school has had visitors 
from almost everywhere in the world but its three neighbouring schools. 
That will be remedied next year, when a programme for teachers from the 
area visiting the school will be set up. 

The role of parents, pupils, etc. 

There is an elected group of parents who prepare a monthly meeting. 
The agenda is decided by the parents, and the school staff take part in 
discussions about the work in the school. 

However, perhaps the informal parent participation is even more 
important. Parents very often take their children to school and take the 
opportunity of discussing the school and the children with the staff. 

Possible points for discussion 

The possible connection between in-service training, external 
advisers and the initiation of change. 

The connection between structural innovation and curriculum 
changes. 



5.4 WORKING GROUP 4 

School visited: VASTBODASKOLAN 

Rapporteur; Mr M.J. CATON 
1. The junior school 

a. This is a six class school whose head is responsible for three schools. 
The group observed a drama lesson with a half class of seven year olds 
Q (9 children). They were participating in rhyming and word games with 

JC actions and in improvising a story read to them by the teacher. 
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The aims were to stimulate children's interest in and understanding 
of a story, so making its reading more meaningful, and to develop 
their abilities to concentrate and co-operate. 

b. Key issues 

1. The head is described by his staff as "unafraid to listen to new 
ideas". Staff decided collectively that they wished to take part 
and they chose drama which they saw as a support for language 
development and for which they had not been well trained. A work 
plan and estimated costing was prepared. Funding was crucial. 

ii. The head's openness and relationship with the staff and the 
engagement of a respected consultant appear to .lave prevented 
difficulties. 

iii. The school had already dev^.loped a successful home/school reading 
scheme. Staff are well disposed to innovation and wish to 
develop the drama project beyond the time when in will attract 
financial support. 

iv. No extra resources were required. The 13,000 kroner granted nave 
necessarily been used to pay the consultant. 

V. It is too early to evaluate success (six months) though staff 
feel successful. 

vi. The project will be disseminated through discussions at meetings 
with colleagues from other schools and through a written report. 

vii. Parents have been involved in the home/school reading scheme and 
have been informed of the drama project. 

viii. The consultant organised in-service education for the teachers 
using them as her class. She followed this by working with 
each class for a total of six hours with individual teachers 
observing. 
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2. The pre-primary and day centres 

a. Both are involved in a project contributing to language developnent 
and leading to children learning to read. With tne junior school 
they were invited to participate by the national boards. Two junior 
school teachers act as consultants. 

b. In the pre-primary a mixed age group matched photographs with their 
names, listened to a story illustrated with a picture, and sang 
fsongs. Later the five 6-year olds helped the teacher compile a 
list of words beginning with 'v' and drew a picture. This they 
discussed with the teacher who wrote down relevant sentences and 
then read them with the child concerned. At the day centre five 
6-year olds played a card game to practise letter sounds, matched 
words and pictures, and contributed to the composition of rhymes 
based them. 

2G 
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Key issues 



The head of the p re-primary has worked in the junior school, knows 
her colleagues well and can act as a mediator. Liaison seems 
good and the junior school head is greeted as a friend. 



iii. Teachers are committed. They make materials and the 
encouragement of parents and the funding have helped. 

iv. The grant (100,000 kroner) has been used to release ce.isultants 
for a day a week; to pay teachers for attending evening meetings; 
to purchase teaching aids. 

V. After the first year ever half the children transferring to the 

junior school had learned to read through the various activities. 
Pre-primary teachers understand their role in this process. 

vi. Dissemination will be through a written report. The pre-primary 
head will introduce the project to other areas. 

vii. Parents are enthusiastic. 

viii. Consultants have given - and continue to give - training to 
pre-primary teachers (1). They spend a day a week working 
alongside pre-primary colleagues. Both work in three 
establishments visiting each approximately once a month. 

5.5 WORKING GROUP 5 

School visited: KUNGSSATRASKOLAN 

Rappo"*"teur : Mr Patrick LAVIN 

Group leader: Mr Uno TUVESSON 

Title: CHILD HAS A HUNDRED LANGUAGES 

This project was undertaken at Kungssatraskolan, which is situated 
outside Stockholm in a socially mixed community catering for a number 
of immigrant Turkish families. The school building is 25 years old and 
accommodates 11 classes of approximately 20 pupils each. Teachers in the 
school saw the need to expand their work in the area of art/music, 
formulated a project, asked for and received finance from the Educational 
A;»thority in Stockholm County for a three-year project, the aim of which 
was: 



(1) One has had a book published about the methods used. 



ii. 



No major difficulties have occuirred. 
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To give the children the possibility to develop their minds 
in different ways, to believe in themselves and to increase 
their self-confidence. 

We as a group visited the school, observed the project and came to 
the following conclusions: 

1* Role of the Principal 

The project undertaken at Kungssatraskolan seems to have fitted in 
easily with a desire felt for some time in the schdol to correct an 
imbalance perceived to exist in the curriculum, in that too great an 
emphasis had been placed on the acquisition by the children of basic 
literacy and numeracy skills and too little on emotional development and 
on creativity. This imbalance seems to have been recognised and 
discussed by the Principal and staff jointly. To this extent the 
Principal had a vital role to play in the innovation. The project itself, 
however, was the brainchild of members of the staff, possibly of one 
member of staff, the others supporting and concurring to a greater or 
lesser extent, but none opposing. The Principal simply liked the project, 
recognised the teachers' enthusiasm for it and allowed it to proceed. 

2* How to resolve difficulties occurring in the innovation? 

It appears that the innovation at Kungssatraskolan was supported by 
all members of staff. It appears also that parents accepted the 
innovation and placed no obstacle in its way. The Educational Authority 
in Stockholm County also supported the innovation with finance and 
advice. Teachers in the local pre-primary, however, were not involved 
and a discontinuity appeared between pre-primary and primary school, 
which was not resolved. Teachers involved in the innovation saw lack of 
time as a difficulty in that work objectives were sometimes hard to 
attain in the course of a class period or of a school day. \flien asked if 
they sometimes tired of the project during its three-year duration, 
teachers said that they supported each other on such occasions and that 
It was felt that another teacher could take over the project if the 
teacher concerned so wished. 

3* The emphasis on commitment . 

The fact that teachers felt ready to sustain each other in the 
innovation and to take over from a colleague if necessary, suggests a 
high degree of commitment on their part. The impression the group 
got was that some teachers were highly motivated, and that otherwise 
the general morale was such that all teachers entered upon the 
innovation in a positive frame of mind. 

4. Resources - the better use of existing resources - the 
imaginative use of resources 

The innovation was supported financially by the Educational Authority 
in Stockholm County to the extent of SEK 40,000 per year or 
SEK 120,000 in all.' The greater proportion of this money was used to 
pay the salaries of the consultants and the emolument of the teacher who 
ERXC ^^^^^ contact person. A small amount was spent on material resources 
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and a somewhat smaller ar ant in meeting special needs as they arose. 
If we accept that a school's main resource is its teaching staff, 
then it follows that teachers were deployed more imaginatively and to 
better advantage as a result of this innovation • There was evidence 
of a healthy reliance on material resources available in the 
environment and of the recycling of expensive material resources 
where possible • 

5. The evidence for success available to the evaluator 

There was a certain lack of clarity here* It seemed to the group 
that the "creative" aspects of the curriculum, ie art, movement, drama, 
construction, music etc, had been integrated and placed in a new 
philosophical framework • Evidence of ongoing development of the 
innovation into the areas of language and number was less clear. The 
fact that the teachers continued the innovation beyond year 3, when 
the grant ceased, indicated that they considered the innovation 
successful as also does the extension of the innovation in the current 
year to Grade 4 in the school. The pupils observed by the group during 
the visit worked with commitment and concentration. How the project 
related to the totality of the work in the school and how it could 
extend beyond primary level was unclear. 

6. Dissemination - how do the schools see their role? 

Dissemination took place both within the school and without. Within 
the school, teachers informed each other about the innovation, teachers 
in upper grades visited the project, information was passed on at 
meetings and in written reports, and the innovation was one of the items 
discussed by teachers during study days. Without, the Principal informed 
colleagues during Principals* meetings and the consultant did likewi<=e 
at a curriculum conference. Local newspapers, when contacted by the 
school, reported on the innovation. 

7. Roles of parents, pupils, officials 

a. Parents were informed about the innovation in writing and at 
parent-teacher meetings and the importance of informing parents 
was recognised by the school. While parents seem to have 
accepted the innovation, there is no evidence that they were 
involved in the decision making or planning and teachers 
considered that, whatever artistic or other relevant skill they 
might possess, their lack of pedagogic skill presented an 
obstacle to their involvement in the classroom. 

b. Pupils did not participate in the general decision-making process 
but were highly motivated. 

c. An official of Stockholm County Educational Authority supported 
the project, as initiated by the teachers, with finance and 
advice. 
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8. The role of the consultant 

The role of the consultant we met was crucial at all stages of the 
project up until now. In the first year of the project the consultant 
educated the teachers who, it seems, worked independently in the 
classroom in the second and in the third year. 

5.6 WORKING GROUP 6 

School visited: FRUANGSSKOLAN 
Rapporteur: Mr Gerard H. van den HOVEN 

The Fruangsskolan includes junior, intermediate and senior levels. 
About 450 pupils are attending the school, about 90 people are engaged 
by the school as teachers, leisure centre personnel, aides, kitchen 
personnel etc. 

The school exists in four buildings and is constructed on an 
undulating terrain. The playground is very large and gives the 
children space to play and meet each other. 

The school buildings are rather old and not very attractive for 
the children. 

In October 1984 personnel of the pre-primary, the leisure centre 
and the day nursery discussed the transition of the children from 
pre-primary to junior level. The result was an induction programme. 
The aims of the programme are to: 

- socialise the children with each other because they come from 
different nursery schools; 

make the children familiar with the new environment; 

make the children familiar with the new teachers and leisure 
centre personnel. 

The idea was initiated by the leisure centre personnel and in 
particular by one of the staff (Ulla) . 

The programme was worked out in a practical way. Twice a week the 
children met (one day in the classroom and one day in the gymnasium) . 
The length of the programme was 12 weeks. 

In the classroom they draw, paint, play games. In the gymnasium 
they train their mobility, their awareness of room and body, dance 
and play "learn-to~know-each-other-games". 

Furthermore, they become familiar with the regulations of the 
junior level (putting hands up before answering teachers* questions). 
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During the visit, we observed that 22 children and two adults were 
doing games in the gymnasium. Nine children and four adults (two 
pre-primary teachers and two people from the leisure centre) were 
working in the classroom. We also visited t-'ie leisure centre. 

We passed by a second grade class; visited an intermediate level 
grade and discussed with the pupils of the ninth grade their attitudes 
to school. 

Discussing the visit we felt that the initiative of the induction 
programme was an isolated project, carried out only by the people who 
are directly involved with the children. We had the impression that a 
stimulating role of the Princip '1 of the school was missing. According 
to the information the people involved ^ave us, it is a rather successful 
project. We felt that the attitude of the leisure centre people, which 
we saw in practice at the little zoo and in the centre, was at variance 
from the way the programme was carried out at the primary level. 

It would have been very fruitful if the programme had been 
followed/monitored very carefully by a consultant or an advisor. 
In particular, further discussions about the pedagogical and didactical 
impact of the programme would have given chances to reinforce the 
strong points of the innovation. 

More generally, we felt that the relations between the Swedish teachers 
and the pupils were supportive. Self-confidence and a positive attitude 
were observed as part of the climate at the Fruangsskolan. The integrated 
school day, the use by the children themselves of the leisure centre, 
the lunch provided by the school were all aspects leading to this climate. 

The group came to the conclusion that the small innovation in this 
school can have a larger impact if external support could be brought in 
to monitor the development and take away the barriers which exist between 
the three participating groups so that the innovation would extend to the 
whole school, and not just those involved in the transition between the 
pre-primary and the junior phase. 

6. Rapporteurs^ general summary: conclusions and recomme n dations 

6.1 Introduction: Summary of recent developments in school-based 
innovation 

The Council of Europe Project No. 8 has established a position on the 
characteristics of successful innovation. This position has rejectoi 
the rigid polarisation of school-based innovations and those initiated by 
central government in accordance with some national goal. It has recognised 
that school-based innovation can have great advantages, in terms of the 
commitment of teachers to change, but can also result in innovations which 
may later prove to be bari:iers to national programmes of change. The project 
therefore has advocated approaches which allow teachers considerable 
autonomy in terms of decision making during the process of innovation, 
v;hile at the same time operating these initiatives within some form of 
national framework. 
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The present conference has focused the attempt by the Swedish 
Educational Authority to cope with the dilemmas resulting in 
implementation of innovation along these lines. During the last 30 years, 
as reported by Peter HONETH, the Swedish system has undergone much 
structural change in moving from a traditional programme where all 
students attended compulsory school from 7-14 years, to one in which the 
age of leaving was raised to 16. Whereas in the former system only 
some 25% went on to further education, the figure now is 90% (although 
this is in part accounted for by the fact that there are few job 
opportunities for 16 year olds) . 

Certain successes can be claimed by these structural changes. A 
large proportion of students adapt well to the system (perform well on 
tests and work diligently). Schools are distributed geographically 
so that only a small proportion of the school population do not attend 
a neighbourhood school where they can travel from home each day. 

Problems still remain. A number of pupils (10-15%) still do not 
adapt to the existing school system, ^.search has indicated that in 
subject areas such as science, pupils are not well motivated by the 
teaching they receive. Their knowledge of science does not change 
appreciably as a result of the course. It has also been found that it 
is not possible to produce changes in pedagogy at school level as the 
result of national initiatives. Many teachers have a poor self-image, 
low morale and as a result are suspicious, and sometimes hostile to 
the dictates of central authority. 

Mr HONETH set out certain principles which characterised the strategy 
for gaining the co-operation of teachers in attempting to bring about 
changes in existing pedagogy. These attempted 

a. to create a positive climate whereby teachers feel they are valued 
by the community and that their ideas make an important 
contribution to the improvement of the school system; 

b. to control the pace of change so that the apparent demands upon 
teachers are not so great that they induce opposition to 
innovation and produce a situation of conflict; 

c. to develop the quality of leadership at various levels within 
the system with clear specification of the responsibilities at 
each level; 

d. to make use of Teacher Education as a strategic factor in the 
process of innovation; 

e. to promote staff development coupled with evaluation of any 
suggested changes in practice. 



These principles can be seen to be embodied in the development project 
for primary level education in Sweden. Whereas in conventional in-service 
programmes money is generally distributed evenly across all schools, here 
only institutions which applied for the resources and whose ideas were in 
accord with the principles laid down by the central authority received 
grants. Regional authorities also have responsibilities in this matter 
in that they ultimately decide between the competing claims of different 
schools. Teachers and schools felt valued because their ideas and efforts 
O received a tangible recognition of additional (although modest) resourcing 
^ and schools had autonomy in deciding lK)yL these additional resources should 
■™ be deployed. 
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The same principle was taken a step further in Denmark where no 
tradition of centralised school developing work exists. Teachers 
initiated, carried out and evaluated new programmes. Teachers were paid 
for the additional work involved in compiling reports of their work 
and there was additional financial support for copies of this report. 
A small number of consultants were available to support the teachers 
in compiling the data upon which these reports were based. Reports, 
relating to a particular theme, were evaluated and a synthesis provided 
to the Ministry as an aid to future policy making. It was claimed that 
the main advantage of this decentralised development work was that 
when it can be used as a basis of new policy initiatives, these reforms 
have been introduced more or less without the opposition of teachers 
who were required to implement proposed changes. 

6.2 Some issues related to the ideas developed by Project No. 8 

Visits to the local schools certainly appeared to support the view 
that innovation when initiated at local level raised the enthusiasm of 
teachers and resulted in more positive attitudes towards their work and 
in greater self-esteem. But several issues emerge from these visits 
and also from the various presentations which were given by speakers 
during the first two days of the seminar. 

i. Equality of opportunity and teacher autonomy 

If teacher autonomy, as suggested by Ms Winnie GR0NSVED, is the key 
to teacher commitment and acceptance of change, then the more control 
teachers are given in deciding the nature and the methods of innovation, 
the greater the differences which will develop between schools and 
therefore the greater the different experiences of children. The concern 
for equality of opportunity is an important objective of most school 
systems and as the paper by Jean-Michel SIVIRINE suggested, is often a 
factor which prompts the central authority to retain a major influence 
in the innovation process. The evaluation study of the different 
experiences of the Swedish "Junior Level Drive" suggested that many of 
the projects reflected organisational differences (eg co-operation between 
pre-primary and junior level) and the examples cited by Ms GR0NSVED 
concerned practical matters. Studies of teacher "action research" 
programmes in the United Kingdom also tend to concentrate on topics 
which in themselves do not give rise to serious concern over inequality 
because one school makes certain changes. But from the paper presented 
by Dr JOHANSSON, more serious issues arise. If it is accepted that the 
difference in language and mathematic scores between the experimental 
"multicultural-taught groups" and the control groups were real and not 
an artefact of the effect whereby all experimental groups initially improve 
performance whatever the change, then should the teacher in the film be 
allowed to exercise his autonomy and be permitted to operate the more 
traditional mono-cultural curriculum? Is it sufficient to allow teachers 
the choice of teaching method in such a case? 

A second issue to effect equality between school concerns the 
distribution of resources. If only those schools which applied and 
produced successful ideas of innovation received additional resources, 
O then how far can this process of "natural selection" be allowed to 
continue? In some local authorities in the United Kingdom recent 
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research has shown that the resourcing of different schools varied by 
10 times as much in one school as in another. Careful monitoring of these 
findings is required to ensure a reasonable balance between encouraging 
innovation and providing resources for development in other schools. 
Authorities used to consider what should be done about a school which 
never applied for money to carry out innovation. 

ii. Generalisability of local innovation s 

Most local innovations, as has been sho^^n at the conference, tend to 
be of a "problem-solving" nature. The school or a group ot teachers 
identify a particular problem (eg better continuity between the pre-primary 
and the junior level, producing suitable curriculum materials for a 
vertically grouped class, or planning a project). These are important 
changes for teachers and they go through the cycle of planning, trying out, 
evaluating and modifying with enthusiasm. 

But research has clearly shown that such "problem-solving" activities 
rarely bring about changes in classroom practice. For example, in one of 
the school visited where a link between the pre-primary and the first grade 
junior class had been set up, the observed practice in the induction sessions 
in the pre-primary tended to reinforce behaviour that would create greater 
discipline problems for the first grade teacher in the following year. 

Further, the mass of data available from classroom research on questions 
of pedagogy suggests that these are ^ey issues when attempting to move 
pedagogy in the direction required in the Swedish programme to do with ways 
of enforcing classroom control, questioning and providing feedback on 
pupils' work. Yet these issues were rarely chosen as the subject of 
innovation projects and that would be true of school-based work in the 
United Kingdom and other countries where similar programmes exist. 
Several reasons may be advanced for this: 

(a) The 'perception' gap in teaching 

Many studies have shown that a teacher's perception of classroom 
practice will often differ considerably from that of an outside observer. 
Teachers explain their behaviour largely in terms of external factors 
which they are required to cope with (difficult pupils, lack of recourses, 
parental pressures, etc). Outside observers such as those in an authority 
charged with bringing about innovation, often interpret teachers' reluctance 
to introduce methods concerned with greater pupil participation in terms 
of a teacher's personal need to dominate the learning environment. If 
schools and teachers pursue programmes of innovation in isolation, they are 
likely therefore to concentrate on ways of coping with external factors 
rather than exploring their own personal attitudes and beliefs. Hence 
the importance of consultants within innovation programmes who, if 
skilfully trained, can help to bridge this perception gap. 

(b) The lack of helpful pedagogic language to discuss practice 

The uhole debate on teaching makes use of a range of concepts which are 
badly defined and often misunderstood. To give one example, those 
opposed to informal methods often interpret 'pupil autonomy' as equivalent 
to anarchy whereby a pupil is free to do exactly as he or che wishes. 
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In the same way the traditional progressive dichotomy is conceived in terms 
of simplistic differences, often to do with whether pupils sit in groups 
or in rows and whether the curriculum is integrated or whether iL consists 
of timetabled subjects. It was noticeable, for example, in the film shown 
by Dr. JOHANSSON, that the teacher who did not wish to use the project's 
teaching methods, and who claimed that he was 'more traditional', was 
unable to explain what this meant, even when asked several times by the 
interviewer. Similar responses would be given by teachers in most European 
countries. Unless the language we use to define important pedagogic 
concepts is clear, then it is impossible to be certain that those 
participating in the innovating process are ascribing similar meanings 
when they use similar language. 

(c) The lack of theoretical models of teaching 

Dr JOHANSSON again made the point that within his action research 
programme a theoretical model was needed in order that teachers would 
understand the innovation process. Although traditional forms of 
pedagogy have been well served by behaviouristic models borrowed from 
psychology and from 'direct instruction', models derived from empirical 
research, there is a severe shortage of theoretical perspectives to 
help teachers develop insights into informal approaches to learning. 
There are signs, however, that this defect is now being remedied, 
providing a framework in which teachers can make sense of their observations 

(d) The professional 'reality' of being a teacher 

Recent research has also begun to identify the characteristics by 
which teachers come to recognise themselves as efficient practitioners. 
Chief amongst these attributes is the ability to 'maintain control'. 
It follows, therefore, that any innovation, seeking as it does to promote 
change, requires that teachers risk 'losing control', particularly 
during the period when pupils try to 'test' out the new procedures in 
order to discover the rules of the new learning environment. Teachers 
need help in understanding the mechanism of the innovation process so 
they accept such situations without feeling a loss of professional 
self-esteem. 

These considerations lead us to place considerable emphasis on the 
need for evaluation by means of observation during the innovation 
process, the need for adequate training and the development of supportive 
roles by the participants and consultants connected with the innovation. 

iii« Evaluation 

Because of the points raised in section 2, it becomes clear that 
evaluation is a key to helping teachers move from projects which look at 
what Hilda TABA terms strategic pedagogic decisions such as the 
organisation of groups within the class or the development of curriculum 
materials, to the study of the tactics used by teachers when using these 
materials or working with these groups. At this tactical level there is 
a need to check one's own perception against that of other participants 
involved in the action. These can be colleagues, pupils or external 
consultants. The use of a variety of simple methods of observation. 
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triangulation and projective techniques can all be used to improve the 
quality of the data collected and are preferable in many cases to the much 
misused questionnaire approach or attitude inventory. But some training 
is necessary for these methods to be used effectively. Furthermore, 
there is often a reluctance on the part of some teachers to engage in 
observation since, by tradition, once training has been completed many 
teachers never see another teacher teach or are themselves seen teaching 
by another tear,her. We need to consider the kind of incentives necessary 
to persuade evaluations of this kind to become more widespread. 

iv. Training 

One of the important outcomes of innovation at local level is that it 
requires teachers to co-operate. Yet in most countries today very little 
emphasis is placed during training teachers on working collaboratively. 
Student teachers take courses as a group and then go into schools to 
practice their craft under the supervision of an experienced teacher. 
It is rare for this teacher later to work alongside the student, sharing 
in the planning and evaluation of the lessons. We know also, from research, 
that students model their future practice largely on the examples of the 
teachers they work under during these periods of supervision. Another 
important influence is their own experience as a pupil in the primary school. 
Since to become a teacher one must, by definition, have been a successful 
pupil, there is often little sympathy for those children who tend to be 
unsuccessful when taught by these methods. It does not take long for 
student teachers to accept the view that such pupils are "naughty' 
children who, because of "p ,or home background" or "inability to concentrate" 
are likely to fail - we all know about the effect of such teacher 
expectations. 

In this situation, therefore, new programmes for training teachers, 
no matter how much they encourage students to adopt new methods, are likely 
to prove ineffective. Students will adopt the practice of existing 
teachers and justify this by saying that those responsible for their 
training "are out of touch with reality". Here, therefore, the credibility 
of those who train teachers is also on trial. 

We need therefore to develop training programmes where 

a. the trainer, the student (or better, group of students) and the 
supervising teacher can work collaboratively in the classroom 
on "problem- solving" activities so that theory and practice can 
be closely integrated; 

b. as part of this process, each of the parties will take turns to 
teach and observe, using appropriate evaluation techniques. 

Using this model we can attempt to induct new teachers. ::ttccessfully 
and change the practices of experienced teachers alf*. 
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V. The roles of various participants (advisers, head-teachers, 
parents) 

Ms ALLGULANDER provided us with an insightful analysis of the 
expectations of various actors in the innovation process. We noted the 
important role of parents who often had positive attitudes to school 
but preferred to see the use of the same teaching methods they experienced 
as children. Parental participation in school was desirable to overcome 
these reservations. Further information on the roles of the various 
participants in the innovation process can be obtained from the group 
discussions resulting from our visits to schools in the Stockholm district. 

vi. The role of consultants 

Ths reports of the working groups support the views established 
earlier from the responses of the contact schools, that a consultant is a 
valuable resource in any innovation. Consultants, if skilled and 
responsive to teachers^ needs, can help to reduce the "perception gap", 
help to elicit the theories and values which support practice and develop 
meaningful discourse between the participants. The role of the consultant 
is to respond to the teachers' needs and some individuals are not always 
temperamentally suited to a role which allows the teachers to retain control 
of the decision-making process throughout the project. In the paper 
presented us by Mr JOHANSSON, we saw him perform these consultant 
functions. As you will remember in his talk, he insisted on the need to 
make explicit a theory of learning against which teachers could evaluate 
their curriculum schemes and it was clear, from the accompanying film, 
that the teachers valued the opportunity to discuss with the consultant 
their results. 

However, the role of the consultant is very demanding. At any one 
time a consultant can probably become closely involved with no more than a 
handful of schools. It is helpful also if the consultant can be seen to 
be "neutral" with respect to the teacher's career, particularly in that 
crucial and stressful period when teachers are rethinking their philosophy. 
For this reason the use of inspectors as consultants is not always the 
best solution, and the same problem exists when senior staff from within 
the school are used. One alternative can be found in the report of the 
Zeeland Regional Pedagogic Centre, directed by Dook KOPMELS. In the 
United Kingdom, many local authorities have developed teams of consultant 
"advisory" teachers to help with this work, but such teams need training 
in the "social" skills required for this task. 

6.3 Dissemination 

Dissemination is a problem with small local innovations. Teachers do 
find it difficult to sil down and write accounts of their work, but are 
more often prepared to run workshops for colleagues in other schools. 
Running workshops is s^n excellent way to extend the notion of a teacher's 
"professionalism". The practice existing in Denmark whereby a central 
agency co-ordinates and distributes project reports on similar themes 
and where teachers are paid a small sum to produce a written document 
seems an admirable one. 
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6.4 Conclusion 

Our work here has shown the value of locally initiated innovation, 
particularly when it is actively supported by head-teachers and 
consultants. A crucial factor in such work is the willingness of the 
Educational Authority to give control of the finance for such projects 
to the school and to its teachers. We believe this expenditure is fully 
justified because of the importance of the task. We can do no better 
than end with a quotation by Jean-Pierre CHEVENEMENT, which was pinned 
on the door of the teacher's classroom that we visited: 

"The teaching profession is a beautiful one. Into the hands 
of teachers we place the future ... our children". 

7. Closure of the conference 

7.1 Concluding remarks from the Swedish authority 

The conference was addressed by the Minister for Cultural Affairs 
and Comprehensive Schools , Mr Bengt GORANSSON, who warmly thanked 
participants for their work and promised that the conclusions and 
recommendations of the various study groups would be most carefully 
considered. 

The Minister then proceeded to set out the characteristics of a 
'good' school. First, it must give its pupils personal competence, 
not only in the basic skills of arithmetic, reading and writing, but 
also the fundamental capacity for listening and trying to see the 
logic of things in coming to terms with the outside world. Secondly, 
a good school must give its pupils human competence so that every 
pupil became a participant in our common cultural heritage. Thirdly, 
a good school must give pupils civic competence so that pupils had a 
factual knowledge of the life of the community and a practical 
familiarity with it. Fourthly, a good school must acquaint its pupils 
with the employment sector so that they could develop professional 
competence. The acquisition of these four competences meant that 
pupils needed not only to acquire knowledge but also to learn co handle 
the knowledge they had acquired. These tasks were the responsibility 
of the schools and the pupils but the assumption of this responsibility 
carried with it a considerable degree of independence. Schools had to 
work within a framework of politically defined objectives but the means 
whereby these objectives were pursued was a matter for each individual 
school to decide for itself. Schools could not be managed by detailed 
regulation of their activity. If schools, therefore, were to be 
independent it was necessary to decide clearly what tasks were 
encumbent on the school authorities and which devolved to the head- 
teachers and the teaching staff. The discussions which had taken place 
during this conference were a helpful element in this important debate. 
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7*2 Closing statement on behalf of the Council of Europe 

Ms Giulia PODESTA, speaking on behalf of the Secretary General of the 
Council of Europe, expressed the thanks of the participants in the 
syiuposium, to the Minister and to the Swedish Government for the 
delightful hospitality enjoyed during the conference. The ideas which 
the Minister had developed in his speech received the warm support of 
all delegates and were a central concern of the project. 
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APPENDIX A 



PROGRAMME 



Su nday- 26 April 
Afternoon 

18hOO --20h00 



Arrival of participants 
Registration as from 17hOO 

Dinner 



Monday- 27 April 

09hOO 

09h30 



lOhOO 



10h45 
llhl5 



12h30 
14h30 



I6h00 
I6h30 

17h30 



^ 19hOO (approxO 
19h30 



Pupils from the Municipal School of Music 

Opening of the symposium Mr Erland RINGBORG 

Director General 
National Board of 
Education 



The primary education 
development project - 
background and motives, 
governmental strategy 

Coffee break 

Regional measures and 
co-operation between NBE 
and the County Education 
Coiiiinittees 

Lunch 

Local inputs 

Discussion and question- 
and-answer time 



Coffee break 

Evaluation of the develop- 
ment project 

Innovation in primary 
education in the Danish 
school system 



Mr Peter HONETH 
Assistant Under-Secretary 



Ms Ingrid SORLIN 
Principal Administrative 
Officer 



Mr Uno TUVESSON 

Head-teacher 

Ms Kerstin ALLGULANDER 

Adviser 



Ms Inger ANDERSSOM 
Ph.D 

Ms Winuie GR0NSVED 
Adviser 



Reception 



Dinner 



40 
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Tuesday 28 April 



09h00 

lOhOO 

10h30 
llhOO 

12h30 
14h30 



I6h00 
16h30 



Inncva!:ion in primary education M. Jean-Michel SIVIRINE 
in the French school system Inspecteur d'Academie 

de I'Essonne 

Co-operation between pre-school Ms Gertrud SCHYL-BJURMAN 
and school sectors Ph.D 

Coffee break 



Discussion and question-and- 
answer time 

Lunch 

Language learning at primary 
level 

Discussion and question-and- 
answer time 

Coffee break 



Mr Henning JOHANSSON 
Ph.D 



17h45 (approx.) 
I9h30 



The '"even schools to be visited 
introduce themselves. Setting- 
up of seven i;orking groups, each 
of which will appoint a rapporteur 

End of plenary sitting 

Visit to Stockholm City Hall 
Buffet 

Sightseeing on the way 



Wednesday- 29 April 
08h30 

09h00 



15h30 
I6h00 

IShOO 

o 

ERIC 



Departure by coach for schools 
to be visited 

Field trips to seven schools. 
Each working group wiJl include 
a representative of the National 
Board of Education, the 
Municipality or the County 
Education Committee 

Lunch at the schools 

Coffee at Hasselby Slott 

Group discussions based in 
particular on impressions from 
the schools visited 



End of group work 
Officinal dinner 
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Thursday 30 April 



09h00 Presentation of working group reports 

Discussion 

10h30 Coffee breah 

llhOO Continuation of discussion 

12h30 Lunch 

14h00 Presentation of the draft text by the 

General Rapporteur 

15h00 Conclusion of the symposium 

15h30 Coffee break 

Departure 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



1. CHAIRMAN/PRESIDENT 

Mr Sixten MARKLUND, Professor of Pedagogics, Stockholm University, 
Institute of International Education, Fiskartorpsvagen 165, 
S-106 91 STOCKHOLM 

- 2. GENERAL RAPPORTEUR OF THE SYMPOSIUM/RAPPORTEUR GENERAL DU SYMPOSIUM 

Professor Maurice GALTON, School of Education, University of Leicester, 
-21 University Road, GB-LEICESTER LEI 7RF 

3. LECTURERS /CONFERENCIERS 

Mr Peter HONETH, Director of Primary and Lower Secondary Education, 
Ministry of Education, S-103 33 STOCKHOLM 

Ms Winnie GR0NSVED, Konsulent, Folkeskolens 7ors?5gsrad, Frederiksholms 
Kanal-26, DK-1220 COPENHAGEN K 

M. Jean-Michel SIVIRINE, Inspecteur d'Academie, Inspection Academique 
de l^Essonne, Boulevard de France, F-91012 EVRY CEDEX 

Ms Inger ANDERSSON, Ph.D, Pedagogiska iu^titutionen, Umea Universitet, 
S-901 87 UMEA 

Ms Ingrid SORLIN, Principal Administrative Officer, Tjaderstigen 11, 
S-65 468 KJ^RLSTAD 

Mr Jno TUVESSON, Head-teacher, Fajansskolan, Radjursstigen 3, 
S-311 00 FALKENBERG 

Ms Gertrud SCHYL-BJURMAN, Ph.D, Marsgrand,^22, S-191 47 SOLLENTUNA 

Prof. Henning JOHANSSON, Umea Universitet, S-901 8/ UMEA 

Ms Kerstin ALLGULANDER, Onneredsvagen- 24, S-42157 V. FROLUNDA 

4. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CDCC's MEMBER STATES/REPRESENTANTS DES ETATS 
MEMBRES DU CDCC 

AUSTRIA/AUTR'^.CHE 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 

BELGIUM/BELGIQUE 43 




De Heer F. LAEVERS, Doctor in de Pedagogiek en docent aan het 
Pedagogi'^ch Instituut, Vesaliusstraat-'2 te, B-3000 LEUVEN 
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CYPRUS /CHYPRE 

Dr. Antonis PAPADOPOULOS, Director of Primary Education, Ministry 
of Education, NICOSIA 

DENMARK/DAN EMARK 

Ms Birte Kjaer JENSEN, Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education, 
Frederiksholms Kanal-26, DK-1220 COPENHAGEN 

Mr Ejvind S0RENSEN, General Inspector of Education, Ministry of 
Education, Frederiksholms Kanal-26, DK-1220 COPENHAGEN 

FINLAND/FINLANDE 

Mr Reijo LAUKKANEN, Chief Inspector, National Board of General 
Education, Hakaniemenkatu-2, SF-00530 HELSINKI 

Mrs Kaija VIROKMAKI, Head-teacher, Puurtarhakatu 1, SF-00100 HELSINKI 
FRANCE 

M. Jeaa-Michel SIVIRINE, Inspecteur d'Academie, Inspection Acadeiiique 
de l*Essonne, Boulevard de France, F-91012 EVRY CEDEX 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY /REPUBLIQUE FEDERALS D'ALLEMAGNE 

Apologised for absence /Excuse 

GREECE/GRECE 

M. George MAVROIDIS, Conseiller pedagogique, c/o Ypourgeio Ethnikis 
Paideias kai Thriskeymaton, Diefthinsi Diethnon, Ekpaideytikon 
Scheseon, Odos Mitropcleos 15, GR-ATHENS 

HOLY SEE /SAINT SIEGE 

Rev. Pere Anton DEKKERS, c/o Katolsk Bispekontor, Bredgade 69A, 
DK-1260 KOEBENHAVN K 

ICELAND/ISLANDE 

Mrs Sigridur JONSDOTTIR, Inspector, Ministry of Culture and Education, 
Skipholti 37, IC-105 REYJAVIK 

IRELAND/IRLANDE 

Mr Patrick LAVIN, Divisional Inspector, Department of Education, 
Derryclough, Stranhill Road, IRL-SLIGO 



ITALY/ITALIE 
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LIECHTENSTEIN 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 
LUXEMBOURG 

Prof. Jean-Pierre OESTREICHER, Inspecteur General de I'Enseignement 
Primaire, 11c, Boulevard Joseph II, L-1840 LUXEMBOURG 

MALTA/MALTE 

Mr Michael C. SULTANA, Assistant Director of Education in charge of 
primary schools, Dipartiment ta' Edukaaw^oni, LASCARIS, Valletta 

NETHERLAND S / PAYS -BAS 

Mr Gerard H. van den HOVEN, Deputy Director of Primary Education, 
Ministry of Education and Science, Directorate-General for 
Primary Education, P 0 Box'25000, NL-2700 LZ ZOETERMEER 

Drs Dook KOPMELS, Education Centre of Zealand, Noordweg 495, 
NL-4333 BR ST. LAURENS 

NORWAY /NORVEGE 

Mr Torleiv VAKSVIK, Regional Inspector of Schools, Tinghuset, 
N-4100 KRISTLANSAND S 

Mr Olav Kvikne TRONVOLL, Chief Education Officer, N-2010 STR0MMEN 



M. Alberto ANTAS DE BARROS, Sous-Directeur General de I'Enseignement 
de Basico, Direccao-Geral do Ensino Basico, Av. 24 de Julho 138, 
P-1339 LISBOA CODEX 

SAN MARINO 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 
SPAIN /ESPAGNE 



M. Alfredo FIERRO-BARDAJI, Sous-Directeur General, Direction General 
de la Renovation Pedagogique, Calle Los Madraao 17, 3^, 28014 MADRID 

S\^?EDEN/SUEDE 

Mr Peter llONETH, Director of Primary and Lower Secondary Education, 
Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs, S-103 33 STOCKHOLM 

Mrs Ann-Sofi LINDEN3AUM, Head of Section, Secretariat for International 
Affairs, Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs. S-103 33 STOCKHOLM 

Mrs Inger MARKLUND, Director of Education, National Board of Education, 



PORTUGAL 



ERIC 



S-10642 STOCKHOLM 
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SWITZERLAND/SUISSE 

Mme Monica THURLER, Secretariat de la Conference des Directeurs de 
1* Instruction Publique, 19 route des Areneys-, CH-1806 ST LEGIER 

TURKEY/TURQUIE 

Mr Mehmet DUMAK, Egitim Uamani, Yurtdisi Egitimi ve Dis, 

Iliskiler Dairesi, Milli Egitim, Genclik ve Spor Bakanligi, TR-ANKARA 

Mr Mehmet URAL, Yrd, Docent, Ilkogretim Genel Mudiiru, Milli Egitim, 
Genclik ve Spor Bakanligi, TR-ANICARA 

UNITED KINGDOM/ROYAUME/l'NI 

HMI Mr M.J. CATON, St Peter *s B^rns, St Peter Church Lane, 
Droitwich, WORCESTERSHIRE \m 7AN 

5. NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Mr Hans HAMBER Director of Education 

Mrs Elsa WAHRBY, Principal Administrative Officer 

Mrs Annika Andrae THELIN, Principal Administrative Officer 

National Board of Education, S-106 42 STOCKHOLM 

6. OBSERVERS FROM COUNCIL OF EUROPE PARLIAMENTARY ASSEMBLY 
Mrs Britta HAMMARBACKEN , Samsala, S-694 00 HALLSBERG 

Mr Lars GUSTAFSSON, Barsbrovagen 19, S-175 63 JARFALLA 

7. OBSERVER FROM THE STANDING CONFERENCE OF LOCAL AND REGIONAL 
AUTHORITIES OF EUROPE 

Mr Sten-Sture LANDSTROM, Executive Director of the Swedish Association 
of Local Authorities, Homsga;:an 15, S-11647 STOCKHOLM 

8. OBSERVERS FROM NON-MEMBZR STATES/OBSERVATEURS D'ETATS NON MEMBFJIS 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA/ETATS UNIS D'AMERIQUE 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 
CANADA 

Sister Teresita DOBBIN, Consultant for Primary Education and Primary/ 
Elementary Language Arts, Department of Education, P 0 Box 4750, 
St John's, NEWFOUNDLAND AlC 5T7 
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YUGOSLAVIA/YOUGOSLAVIE 

Mr Ilija BURZAN, Counsellor, Embassy of the S.F*R. of Yugoslavia, 
Valhallavagen 70, S-11427 STOCKHOLM 

AUSTRAL lA/AUSTRALIE 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 

HUNGARY/HONGRIE 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 

THAILAND/THAILANDE 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 

OBSERVERS FROM INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS/OBSER VATEURS INSTITUTIONS 
INTERNATIONALES 

UNESCO 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 
CGi-3MISSI0N PES COMMUNAUTES EUROPEENNES 
Apologised for absence/Excuse 
OECD/OCDE 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 
SECRETARIAT FOR NORDIC CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
Apologised for absence/Excuse 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Apologised for absence/Excuse 

ORGANIZACION DE ESTADOS IBEROAMERICANOS PARA LA E DUCACION 
LA CIENCIA Y La CULTURA (OElf ^ 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 

OBSERVERS FROM INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS/ 
OBSERVATEURS D^ORGANISATIONS INTERNATIONALES NON-GOUVERNEMENTALES 

WORLD ORGANISATION FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA TION/QRGANT.qATTnN 
MONDIALE POUR L ^EDUCATION PRESCOLAIRE (QME P) 

Mme Gerda SIMMONS CHRISTENSON, 0sterhoydsv, 10, S-15130 SODERTALJE 
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WORLD CONFEDERATION OF TEACHERS/CONFEDERATION SYNDICALE MONDIALE 
DES ENSEIGNANTS (WCT) 

Apologised for absence/Excuse * 

WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANISATIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION/ 
CONFEDERATION MONDIALE DES ORGANISATIONS DE LA PROFESSION 
ENSEIGNANTS (WCOTP) 

Mo Jean-Bernard GICQUEL, Secretary General, International Federation 
of Teachers* Associations (IFTA) , Maison des Instituteurs, 
3, rue La Rouchfoucauld, F-75009 PARIS 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS /FEDERATION 
INTERNATIONALE DES ASSOCIATIONS D* INSTITUTEURS (IFTA) 

M. Jean-Bernard GICQUEL, Secretary General, International Federation 
of Teachers* Associations (IFTA), Maison des Instituteurs, 
3, rue La Rouchfoucauld, F-75009 PARIS 

EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS /ASSOCIATION EUROPEENNE DES 
ENSEIGNANTS (EAT) 



INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF SECONDARY TEACHERS /FEDERATION 
INTERNATIONAL DES PROFESSEURS DE L^ENSEIGNEMEHT SECONDAIRE OFFICIEL 
(FIPESO) 

Ms Disa LUNDGREN, Nils Ehrnbergs vag,'2, S-29146 KRISTIANSTAD 

INTERNATIONALISATION AND INNOVATIOII IN TEACHER EDUCATION (ITE) 

Mr Per-Erik MICHAELSSON, Director, University College of 
Falun/Borlange, College of Teacher Education, Box 2004, S-791 02 FALUN 

Ms Birgitta LINDAHL, Director of Section, Stockholm Institute of 
Education, Box 34 103, S-10Q26 STOCKHOLM 

ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHER EDUCATION IN EUROPE (ATEE) 

Apologised for absence/Excuse 

11. ORGANISERS OF THE SYMPOSIUM/DIRECTION DU SYMPOSIUM 

THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

Mrs Ann-Sofi LINDENBAUM, Head of Section, Secretariat for International 
Affairs, Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs, S-103 33 STOCKHOLM 

Ms Irene NORMAN, Secretary, Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs, 
S-103 33 STOCKHOLM 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE/CONSEIL DE EUROPE 

School Education Division/D'^ vision de l^enseignement scolaire 

Ms Giulia PODESTA, Head of the £",hool Education Division/ 
Chef de la Division de l^enseignement scolaire 

Ms Lynne ARNOLD and Mme Yvette DONAZZOLO, secretaries/secretaires 
M. Jean-Frangois ALLAIN, Translator/traducteur 

12. INTERPBETERS/INTERPRETES 
Mme Jennifer GRIFFITH 
M. Tanneguy de LIFFLAC 



o 

ERIC 



